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A NATURALIST'S TOUR OF THE BRUCE PENINSULA 


Malcolm Kirk 

The late Dr. Sherwood Fox immortalized the Bruce Peninsula through the 
widespread sales of his book, "The Bruce Beckons". It was Fox who first 
called it "The North American Rendezvous of Plants", which indeed it is. 

For various reasons of terrain and drainage, this bold thrust of the Niagara 
Escarpment which separates Lake Huron from Georgian Bay nourishes a garden 
of wild plants unique in Ontario. The rich floral tapestry of the wet 
shoreline on Lake Huron has attracted botanists from the entire continent. 

The pastoral interior of the peninsula displays a fascinating but fast¬ 
fading example of pioneer farming. The Ontario-as-it-used-to-be, before 
the era of scientific farming, pesticides, superhighways, starlings and 
urban sprawl. The old wooden barns, the snake fences, bluebirds and 
attractive old-fashioned roadsides evoke a nostalgia in the older generation. 

The east coast of the Peninsula is quite different. A series of rocky 
jutting promontories front on the clear waters of Georgian Bay. On the 
wooded cliffs and talus slopes below, botanists will find a treasure of rock 
ferns. In all, thirty species of ferns grow on the Bruce. The Maidenhair 
Spleenwort and Holly Fern are anchored to the limestone everywhere, but 
the Green Spleenwort, Slender Cliff Brake and Walking Fern and Hart's 
Tongue can only be found in the shade of north slopes or crevasses, 
covered by woods. Look for these at the south end of the Bruce, in Keppel 
Township or from the east axis road north of Wiarton. 

Strike out from the car into unpastured woods, especially where they are 
laced with crevasses near the scarp. The talus slope should be worked 
from access points such as Hope Bay, Lion's Head, or Dyer Bay. 

Most of the north shore of the Peninsula is accessible only by extensive 
hiking, but a good road from the western end of Emmett Lake takes you to 
the shore near Cave Point amid spectacular shore cliffs. A one-mile hike 
from the north end of Cypress Lake Provincial Park will allow you to reach 
the great Barrier Beach and a half submerged grotto, where you will find 
the Wall Rue and the Smooth Cliff Brake. The rarer Purple Cliff Brake 
grows only along the highway four miles south of Dorcas Bay, but the two 
previously mentioned occur elsewhere in the Bruce on rocky outcrops exposed 
to sunlight. 

A littoral band of water-washed bedrock around the upper Bruce shoreline 
sustains a picturesque Japanese-type rock garden. This rockery is richest 
in the neighbourhood of Tobermory, where the softer fossils have been 
eroded, leaving numerous small cavities in the matrix rock. Each cavity 
supports a clump of flowers, watered regularly by the surf on windy days. 
Here you will find Harebell, Shrubby St, John's Wort, Ninebark, Kalm's 
Lobelia, Camas Lily, Senecio Pauperculus, Trisetum and other species 
flowering from June till August, The unique absence of competitive 
vegetation and the ultra-marine background favours the photographer with an 
artistic eye. 

Many inland bogs support a wealth of plants. An accessible one is St. 
Edmunds Bog, two miles south of Tobermory beyond a gravel pit west of the 
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A Naturalist's Tour of the Bruce Peninsula (Cont'd.) 

highway, which contains Blueberries, Virginia Chain Fern, Sheep Laurel. 
Quarrying has altered the moisture regine, but it is still worth a visit. 

In the extensive coniferous and mixed woods of Upper Bruce you will find an 
abundance of Pyrolas, Sweet Coltsfoot and the Alaska Orchid, but only the 
lucky will discover Pinesap and Pinedrops (Pterospora). At Dunk's Bay, 
near Tobermory, Beach Pea and a rare prairie outlier, Needlegrass (Stipa) 
cling to the dry dunes. 

Lake Huron shore plants are so varied that even the more localized species 
are too numerous to mention. Most species grow along the entire length of 
the Peninsula, but a fine example is preserved for posterity at Dorcas Bay 
where the Federation of Ontario Naturalists purchased three hundred and 
thirty acres by public subscription. The Dwarf Primrose, Dwarf Iris, 

Fringed Polygala and Calypso bloom in May but the big show is in its prime 
about June 10. Most of our native orchids occur in the woods or along the 
boggy shores - Pogonia, Calopogon, several Rein orchids, three species of 
Coral Root, three species of Rattlesnake Plantain, Lady's Tresses, and four 
kinds of Lady's Slippers. Other beauties include extensive beds of 
Horned Bladderxtfort (August), Pitcher Plants, three kinds of Sundew, Cotton 
Grasses, Asphodel and Indian Plantain (Cacalia). Specialties at Dorcas 
Bay are purple colonies of Butterwort on the wet marshes, with One-Flowered 
Cancer Root and Ram's Head Ladyslippers under the pine woods adjoining the 
township park. No collecting is permitted. 

Elsewhere, the bulldozer is rapidly destroying this unique garden, which 
only grows on premium cottage sites. The Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
recently bought another sanctuary at Petrel Point, near Red Bay. Here 
thirty-two acres of boggy shoreline supports a flora similar to that listed 
above and it's worth a visit. 

At Red Bay a new species was discovered in 1968, the European Twayblade, 
Listera Ovata. The small area containing twenty plants was purchased and 
fenced off by a zealous naturalist who wishes its location to remain obscure. 

Sauble Beach, once the richest area of the entire Bruce, is sadly overrun 
by the hand of man. Two unique features remain to justify a visit. The 
lengthy sand dunes contain a unique flora of Dwarf Iris, Puccoon, Sand 
Cherry, Beach Pea, two kinds of Beard Grass (Andropogon) and Indian Grass 
(Sorghastrum). Now extinct are Curly Grass Fern and Pitcher's Thistle, 
although the latter still grows on Manitoulin Island. 

Walker Woods, just east of Sauble Beach Lodge bordering the Bluewater 
Highway, comprises thirty-four acres of unique primeval forest interspersed 
with swales or small lagoons. Under the 300 year old Cedars, Hemlocks and 
White Pines, the naturalist will find a carpet of Canadian zone plants, 
some of which will not readily be encountered elsewhere. Wood Sorrel, 
Northern Rein Orchis, Bunchberry, One-Flowered Pyrola, Calypso and Trailing 
Arbutus are but a few that flourish within the sound of thousands of 
vacationers. Here, each summer, 200 members of the Michigan Botanical 
Society gather, to roam in reverence and awe amid a treasure which no 
longer exists in their home state. Unless our Province acts quickly, this 
outdoor museum will soon be gone to the subdivider. Gone forever. 

Three inland lakes - Boat, Isaac and Sky - at the base of the Peninsula, 
offer a wide variety of marsh and aquatic plants. They are not unique to 
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A Naturalist's Tour of the Bruce Peninsula (Cont'd.) 

the Bruce. Access from the Sky Lake Road is easiest if you launch your 
boat in either direction from the bridge at Patanella Narrows. An inlet on 
the north side of Sky Lake leads into a maze of marshy islands and beaver 
meadow, rich in plants and nesting waterfowl. Rankin River, drawing Boat 
Lake in the south, provides canoing through totally uninhabited lowland 
forest. 

The varied habitats and extended shorelines offer the bird-watcher some 
superior chances. Unique to the Bruce is the pre-Starling abundance of 
Bluebirds, nesting everywhere in old fences and posts. At Hepworth, 100 
boxes were recently occupied 507. by Bluebirds, and the hydro lines near 
Tobermory usually display a dozen or so for each mile travelled. The sad 
sweet call of the Upland Plover is fairly common in pastures, and on the 
great lowland stretches along the central highway at Ferndale, flocks of 
Golden and Black-Bellied Plover can sometimes be seen feeding in spring 
or fall. Shorebirds abound along the Lake Huron sands during spring and 
fall migrations, especially at Sauble Beach, Red Bay and Dorcas Bay. 

During August, migrating Sanderlings tamely feed among the crowds at 
Sauble Beach, but other species retain the wariness so characteristic of 
the group. 

Tobermory for some reason lacks Starlings, so the Purple Martins course 
about the harbour, filling the air with their calls, like the small-town 
Ontario of yore. Barn and Cliff Swallows nest under the overhanging rocks 
of the north shore, as they did before white man came. Tree Swallows, 
assisted by cottagers' boxes, join the others to form flocks of the four 
species above the harbours, especially at Tobermory. 

Warblers, both resident and migrating, especially favour the damp coniferous 
growth of Lake Huron shore, and here the birdwatcher will be inundated with 
species and their calls during May and June. One hundred and fifteen 
species of birds were spotted at Red Bay Lodge by the naturalists last year. 

Colonial nesting birds forage the mainland from offshore islands. The 
Caspian Tern ranges the entire coast, its deep throaty squawk lending a 
pelagic flavour to the Bruce. This splendid bird nests only on Half Moon 
Island in Georgian Bay. 

On the other hand. Great Blue Herons nest on Snake, James and Barrier 
Islands in Georgian Bay, and on Crane and Round Island off the Lake Huron 
shore. The Round Island colony is a joint effort with Black-Crowned Night 
Herons, but the owner does not welcome visitors from the mainland. Some 
ducksnest amid the Gull colonies on the Fishing Islands off Oliphant, and 
these islands provide a refuge for waterfowl after the opening of the 
hunting season. For the smart waterfowl, that is. 

One pair of Piping Plover nests annually on the sands at Oliphant each 
year. Long Point is the only other remaining nesting location in Ontario 
for this disappearing bird. 

Good waterfowl observation can be enjoyed at Boat, Isaac and Sky Lakes, 
previously referred to, in the spring and in September before the hunting 
season. Unfortunately, the times do not coincide with the best time 
botanically, so separate trips are required. Fourteen species of Duck, 
Grebes, Coot and Black Tern have been spotted at Sky Lake, or Luckhard's 
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A Naturalist 1 s Tour of the Bruce Peninsula (Cont'd.) 

marsh on Isaac Lake. Other fine areas are Skinner Marsh, site of the 
famous disappearing stream, one mile north of Hepworth and McNab Lake, 
north of Highway #70 at Shallow Lake. Both marshes are owned by the Sauble 
Valley Conservation Authority, and visitors are welcome. Look for western 
ducks in the spring - Widgeon, Redheads, Ring-necks and Pintails. The 
lucky ones might see a Phalarope or a Common Egret. Skinner Marsh also 
grows Moonseed, Prickly Ash and a grove of ancient Bur Oaks. 

The preservation of this natural heritage has become a vital necessity if 
we are to continue to enjoy the Bruce. Purchase of sufficient wetlands, 
wildflower areas, shorelines and escarpment must be accomplished quickly, 
through government action, lest the few areas now set aside be overrun by 
onrushing mankind. Conservation is everybody's business, but naturalists 
should be doubly vigorous in pressing for action now. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BIRD-WATCHING 


(November - February '69) 

Annette Zealand 
Port Dover, Ont. 

My first few days in San Diego were spent at Mission Beach, where the surf 
comes in in great rolls. A Black Turnstone, Willets, and boys in wet-suits 
were competing with their surf-boards. I didn't know wet-suits, and for 
the few others who don't know, I want to explain. The wet-suits encase the 
boys in thick very pliable black rubber. Water is put inside the suits, 
this heats to body temperatureand keeps the boys warm. When the boys are 
swimming, they look like great black prehistoric fish, and can surf for 
hours in very cold water. 

Of course I couldn't wait to get to Silverwood, the S.D. Audubon Society 
Wildlife refuge. When I got there I couldn't write fast enough to get down 
all my Lifers, without the help of Mr, Gander, who is Silverwood's highly 
regarded resident Naturalist. Mr. Gander feeds the birds early morning 
and late afternoon, to avoid the California ground-squirrels that are late 
risers and go to bed early. 

Last fall there had been a prolonged drought in this area so the birds' 
pool was occupied usually, and sometimes by five varieties. Mr. Gander 
figured out the Sage Sparrows drink only once a day, and at the pool only 
during a drought. 

As well as all my Lifers, we met darling Buster. He is an extremely 
possessive Annas Hummingbird that sips from a feeder held in the hand. 

Silverwood is Rattler country, but Mr. Gander assured us he had never seen 
one in November, Last Sunday was a beautiful, warm February day. Mr. 
Gander led a small group for a hike - straight up a new very steep mountain 
trail, to the top. At a sunny boulder we stopped for a moment, Mr. Gander 
explained he counts on showing Rattlers here. Sometimes there are six 
entwined together. He looked in the crevice of a boulder, but the warm day 
wasn’t warm enough to entice out the snakes (Thank Heavens) and it gave me 
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Southern California Bird-Watching (Cont 1 d.) 
a chance to recover my breath from our hurried climb. 

The Flood Control Channel is closer to us. We went here with some Museum 
Leaders and about sixty novices. We hoped to see European Teal, Elegant 
Terns and White-Fronted Geese, but were disappointed not to find them that 
day. 

The S.D. Audubon Society is well organized, active, very friendly and 
helpful. They took us to the Salt Flats at Imperial Beach. Rails abound, 
also many of our shorebirds. That day, the most exciting sight was a fresh 
water basin full of hundreds of Northern Phalarope. Also there x^as the 
largest collection of Marbled Godwits seen here for some years. We ate our 
lunch at a tangle, or park. Ripe pomegranates, oranges and avocadoes were 
growing. 

The following are bits and pieces of knowledge I retained from a lecture 
given by Dr. Gerald Collier, Department of Zoology, S.D. State College. He 
spoke on the various adaptations birds make to survive the heat and aridity 
of the desert. 

Desert birds raise their body temperature on a hot day and lower it at 
night. The Sparrow Hawk loves 117' temperature. A Turkey Vulture's 
temperature may go to 104• in the day, and drop back to 98" at night. 

The breast feathers of the Sand Grouse retain water for the nestlings, 
and don't wear out when the young suck them. He also told of Night Hawks 
and Hummingbirds that hibernate two to four months during winter. 

On a recent Gull identification trip we learned the Mew Gull is fairly 
common here in winter. Within close sight of Mexico is where we saw them, 
but there isn't a record of a Mew visiting Mexico. 

We live near beautiful Balboa Park, the home of the S.D. Natural History 
Museum. Wouldn't it be great if there were a Natural History Museum in 
Hamilton? 


A FLYING TRIP TO THE WEST 


(or - "How to Succeed in Bird-watching without Really Trying'.") 

Bob Challis 

It was about the beginning of June that a colleague and I decided we would 
have to pay a three-day business visit to Southern California. Since this 
was to be my first visit west of the Rockies I got out my Chandler Robbins 
"Birds of North America" and looked up some western birds. 

We flew out of Toronto at 9:00 AM on June 5th. This was only the second of 
the non-stop flights to Los Angeles, and with nine passengers and four 
stewardesses, service was good! Four hours flying and three hours difference 
in time conspired to land us in Los Angeles at 10:00 AM in a chilly 53‘, and 
there, by the terminal building, was my first western bird - a Starling. 
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A Flying Trip to the West (Cont'd.) 


A few Pigeons and some House Sparrows soon made me feel right at home. Our 
first appointment being in San Diego that afternoon, we picked up our car 
and set out on a southerly course. As we passed through the city 1 noticed 
many Brewer's Blackbirds feeding on the lawns. 

We drove along the coastal highway where only a few Herring Gulls were in 
evidence, and as we moved further inland on the freeway even these vanished. 

On approaching San Diego, things picked up. In quick succession we saw 
Mockingbirds, White-Winged Doves, Mourning Doves and a Tree Swallow. As we 
waited for a light on the outskirts of San Diego a dove flew from the 
boulevard into a tree. The spotted mantle readily identified it as a Spotted 
Dove, an introduced species which is locally common. The rest of our visit 
to San Diego netted only a Ring-Billed Gull. Our business concluded, we 
drove a few miles north to Del Mar where we checked into a motel on the beach. 

Not yet having adjusted to the change in time I was awake at 4:00 AM next 
morning and by 5:00 AM the sounds outside had become too intriguing to let 
me stay in bed. I soon discovered that the rather sweet trilling call notes 
which had disturbed me belonged to the House Finch, which substitutes for 
the House Sparrow in this area. Mockingbirds flew around the yard, and two 
California Ground Squirrels picked over some refuse. Taking my binoculars 
I went for an early morning stroll. House Finches and Mockingbirds flitted 
among the trees, Blackbirds paced the lawns in company with a small flock 
of Cowbirds. In a fairly large open area Mourning Doves fed whilst in the 
brush at the edge a strident voice and a flash of blue turned out to be a 
Scrub Jay. A strong, pleasant warble from a power line overhead drew ray 
attention to a Purple Finch sunning itself whilst a lone House Sparrow sat 
nearby. 

The plant we were to visit was situated just outside Del Mar. Driving along 
the entrance road with a marshy area on one side and low scrub on the other, 

I was delighted to see a male Gambel's Quail standing on an old stump. He 
stood erect long enough for me to observe the dark underpatch and topknot. 
Catching a movement on the other side of the road I pushed through a screen 
of bushes to see a male and two female Ruddy Ducks swimming in a small 
stream. An American Coot nodded along by the edge of the reeds and two or 
three Kildeer explored a mud flat. As we drove on a Western Meadowlark took 
flight from a fence. • , 

Our business being concluded early we decided to return to Los Angeles up 
the valley formed by the Santa Ana Mountains and the San Jacinto Mountains, 
coming in to L.A. from the east through the San Gabriel Mountains. The 
terrain in the valley was interesting - very dry, semi-desert scrubland, 

We saw Palomar Mountain far above us on the right. Our only sighting was 
a soaring Turkey Vulture. As the road winds through the mountains gaining 
altitude one gets magnificent views over the Mojave Desert thousands of 
feet below. A Stellar's Jay flew swiftly across the road, and at about 
6,000 feet, where the snow came down to the edge of the road, we saw a 
Mountain Bluebird and a pair of Slate-Coloured Juncos. At one stop three 
or four Hummingbirds flitted by, but did not stay long enough to be identi¬ 
fied. We passed the road leading to the Mount Wilson Observatory, but had 
no time to visit. 
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A Flying Trip to the West (Cont’d). 

From our hotel on Sunset Boulevard that evening we saw Mourning Doves, 
House Finches and a Mockingbird. 

A visit to Anaheim along the freeway next day yielded only a Crow cruising 
high over Disneyland. 

Our business concluded we returned to Toronto. The brief glimpse I had of 
this fascinating area makes me anxious to return some day to explore it 
at leisure. Even in such a short visit I was able to add seven birds to 
my Life List. 


LONG EARED OWLS 


Our Club recently received the following letter: 

"My colleague, John G. Woods, and I have been studying the economic status 
and ecology of Ox^ls (Strigiformes), in Southern Ontario. During this winter 
a rather unusual occurrence was reported from Hamilton - that of a group of 
Long Eared Owls, Asio Otus, roosting in Mulberries and Spruces in backyard 
lots along the Beach Strip north of the Canal at Burlington, and preying 
heavily on the large numbers of Starlings (Sturnus Vulgaris), that roosted 
in the vicinity. On February 9, 1969, I visited this location, and coll¬ 
ected 25 - 30 pellets, and found the remains of 10 Starlings, but no Owls. 

We would greatly appreciate any observations or notes made by club members 
regarding the above." 

P. Miles Catling, 

104 Victoria Park Ave., 
Toronto 13, Ont. 


BRANTFORD NATURE CLUB 


The Brantford Nature Club is holding its annual public programme on 
Thursday, April 24, 1969, at 8:00 PM at the Brantford Collegiate Institute 
on Brant Avenue in Brantford. 

The subject will be "Spring Returns", with slides and displays of the 
development of this season, presented by a committee of our members. We 
hope that this will be an entertaining and informative evening. 

The admission charge will be one dollar for adults and fifty cents for 
chidren. 

Brantford Nature Club 
Mrs. M. Makarchuk 
Secretary 
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JUNIOR CLUB ACTIVITIES 


The next meeting of the Junior Club will be held at 7:00 PM on Apri1 7th 
at the Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens. There will 
be an illustrated lecture on 

Flower Pot Island 
and also recordings of bird calls. 

Field trips will be held on Saturday, April 12th and Saturday, April 26th. 
Meet at the Interpretive Centre of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 9:00 AM. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


The next meeting of the Club will be held on 

Monday, April 7th , at 8:00 PM, at the Headquarters Building of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens on Plains Road. Reverend Peter Hamel, newly returned 
from England, will talk on 

BIRDING ACROSS EUROPE FROM THE NORWEGIAN FIORDS TO TURKEY 
This should be a most interesting meeting. Plan to attend! 

PLEASE NOTE THE CHANGE IN DATE FOR THIS MEETING - IT IS APRIL 7TH. 


FIELD TRIPS 


Sunday, March 30 Trip to Long Point for Swan & Duck Migration. Meet at 

Mountain Plaza, Fennell & James Sts. at 9:30 AM. Bring 
a lunch. 

Leader: Jim Dowall - phone 529-9109 

Sunday, April 13 Trip to Oak Orchard Swamp near Lockport, New York to 

see Canada Geese. Bring lunch. Meet at Main & Ottawa 
Streets at 7:00 AM. 

Leader: Bob Stamp - phone 545-7000 


OTHER NEWS OF INTEREST 


The F.O.N. (Federation of Ontario Naturalists) is holding its Annual General 
Meeting this year at the Seaway Towers Motor Hotel in Toronto, April 25-27. 

Friday, April 4 - 10:30 AM - The Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club is holding a Good 
Friday hike, about 6-1/2 miles, starting xtfhere the Trail crosses McNeilly 
Road, finishing up at Beamer's Falls. Take a lunch! 

Sunday, April 20 - 10:30 AM - Another Iroquoia hike, 9 miles long, a long 
way from home! Meet at Mono Centre off Highway #10, 5 miles north of 
Orangeville. The hike ends at River Boyne. Take a lunch for this one, too. 
New people are invited to join in these hikes. 






NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to March 23, 1969 - 109 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
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Canada Goose 

Mar. 
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28 Catholic Cemetery 

G. W. North 
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19 
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Gary Rousseau 
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13 Clarkson 

J. Dowall, ft. North 
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17F 

2 Catholic Cemetery 

G. W. North 

Pintail 

Mar. 

18* 

8 Dundas Marsh 

G. Rousseau 

Green-winged Teal 

Mar. 

21* 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Robert Curry 

Blue-winged Teal 

Mar. 

19* 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Alan Wormington 

American Widgeon 

Mar. 

18F 

25 Catholic Cemetery 

G. W. North 

Shoveler 

Mar. 

18* 

3 " " , D. Marsh 

G. North, G. Rousseau 

Wood Duck 

Mar. 

22* 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

G. W. North 

Redhead 

Mar. 

18F 

7 Catholic Cemetery 

11 11 

Ring-necked Duck 

Mar. 

17* 

6 Catholic Cemetery 


Canvasback 

Mar. 

18* 

5 Catholic - Cemetery 

11 11 

Lesser Scanp 

Mar. 

21* 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

11 n 

White-winged ScoterMar. 

16 

1 Lake at Appleby Line 

11 " , Sandburg 
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Mar* 

21 

8 LaSalle Park 

Robert Curry 

Ruddy Duck 

Mar. 

21* 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

G. W. North 

Hooded Merganser 

Mar. 

17F 

3 Westdale Park 

Robert Curry 

Common Merganser 

Mar. 

17 

100 Catholic Cemetery 

G. W. North 

Red-br. Merganser 

Mar. 

17F 

2 Catholic Cemetery 

n 11 

Goshawk 

Jan. 

15 

1 Mud St. & Park Road 

George Meyers 

Sharp-shinned Hawk Mar. 

16F 

1 Grimsby Beach 

11 11 


Mar. 

19 

1 R.B.G. Arboretum 

Robert Curry 

Cooper's Hawk 

Mar. 

23 F 

3 Grimsby Beach 

George Meyers 

Red-taile Hawk 

Mar. 

9F 

44 Vineland 

R. Westmore, H. Clase 


Mar. 

23 

300 Grimbhy Beach 

George Meyers 

Red-shouldered 

tfar.l6,17F 

1, 2 Grimsby Beach 

11 11 

Hawk 

Mar. 

23 

200 Grimsby Beach 

11 n 

uald Eagle 

Mar. 

23 1 

1mm. Woodland Cemetery 

Alf Epp, Chauncey Wocd 

Marsh Hawk 

Mar.l8.19F 

1, 2 Lake Medad 

Jan nradshaw 

Peregrine Falcon 

Mar. 

23 F 

1 Grimsby Beach 

George Meyers 

Killdeer 

Mar. 

16* 

, 1 Lake at Appleby Line 

R. Sandburg, G. North 

American Woodcock 

Mar. 

17* 

1 Upper Homing Road 

J. A. N. Dowall 


Mar. 

19 

3 Bronte Woods 

R. H. Curiy 

Purple Sandpiper 

Mar. 

1 * 

1 & rente 

Alan Wormington 

Glaucous Gull 

Mar. 

15F 

1 cull's Point 

W. A. T. Gilmcur 

i , ' ■ 1 (_’ , j | ,; , 

Mar. 

21 

3 Woodland Cemetery 

R. H. Curry 

Herring Gull 

Feb. 

IF 

600 LaSalle Park 

G. W. North 

Ring-billed Gull 

Feb. 

IF 

70 LaSalle Park 

G. W. North 

Mourning Dove 

Mar. 

18F 

5 Cedar Springs Read 

Jan Bradshaw 

Screech Owl 

Mar. 

16 

1 Clarkson 

Chauncey Wood 

narred Owl 

Mar. 

17 

1 Sulphur Springs 

R. Curry, J. Dowall 

Long-eared Owl 

Mar. 

11 

IN. shore Dundas Marsh 

John Woodcock 

Short-eared Owl 

Mar. 

2 

2 Mount Hope Airport 

G. & L. North 


Mar. 

23 

1 Mud Street 

J. Miles, Wormington 
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noreal Owl 

Feb. 

15* 


Feb. 

23 


Mar. 

1, 9 


Mar. 

15 


Mar. 

16 


Mar. 

17 

Saw-whet Owl 

Mar. 

11 

Belted Kingfisher 

Mar. 

18F 

Yellow-sh. Flicker Mar. 

18F 

Pileated Wood¬ 

Mar. 

19 

pecker 

Mar. 

19 

Yellow-b.Sapsucker 

Jan.23*24 

Tree Swallow 

Mar. 

23 * 

Tufted Titmouse 

Mar. 

7 

Mockingbird 

Feb. 

28* 


Mar. 

9 

Robin 

Mar. 

14F 


Mar. 

19 

Cedar Waxwing 

Mar. 

2 

Northern Shrike 

Mar. 

14 


Mar. 

17 

Loggerhead Shrike 

Mar. 

16 * 

Eastern Meadowlark 

Mar. 

18F 

Yellow-headed 

Mar. 

23* 

nlackbird 



Red-winged olack- 

Mar. 

16F 

bird 

Mar. 

17 

Rusty Blackbird 

Mar. 

23 F 

Common Grackle 

Mar. 

8 F 


Mar. 

16 

nrown-h. Cow'bird 

Mar. 

18* 

Evening Grosbeak 

Mar. 

19 

Purple Finch 

Mar. 

22 

Pine Grosbeak 

Mar. 

14 

Hoary Redpoll 

liar. 

16 

Common Redpoll 

Mar. 

11 

Song Sparrow 

Mar. 

' 9F 

Snow Bunting 

Mar. 

19 


1 Rattray's, Clarkson 

2 Rattray Estate 


1 , 1 " ■' 

1 " " 

1 it ii 

1 ii ii 


2 N. shore Dundas Marsh 
1 Catholic Cemetery 

5 Grimsby Beach 
1 Lake Medad 

1 Dundas Marsh 
1 Port Credit 
1 Dundas Hydro Station 
1 Watson's L., Dundas 
1 Grimsby Beach 
1 Mountain Park Ave. 

18 Sulphur Springs 
20 Cedar Springs Road 
1 Sulphur Springs 
1 Cedar Springs 
1 Clarkson 
1 King's Forest 
4 Carlisle etc. 

9 Grimsby Beach 
(flying SE) 

300 Gritasby Beach 
200 Dundas Marsh 

6 Grimsby Beach 
1 Stcney Creek 

6 Grimsby Beach 

4 Dundas 

8 Cedar Springs Road 

3 Westdale 

7 Sulphur Springs 

1 Arboretum Nursery 
25 N. Shore Dundas Marsh 

5 N. shore Harbour 
1 Dundas Marsh 


Keith Taylor 
Paul Catling 
n n 

A. Epp, J. Dowall 
Sarah Wood 
H. Frania, Rousseau 
John Woodcock 
G. W. North 
George Meyers 
Jan nradshaw 
Alan Wormington 
S. P. N. C. 

Jim Dowall 
Gary Rousseau 
George Meyers 
Woody Lambe 
Robert Curry 
Jan Bradshaw 

G. & L. North 

W. A. T. Gilmour 

H. Frapia, G. Rousseau 
Gary Rousseau 

R. Curry, J. Jbradshaw 
George Meyers 

George Meyers 
Robert Curry 
George Meyers 
Gary Rousseau 
George Meyers 
G. Rousseau 
Jan Bradshaw 
Elsie North 
Robert Curry 
G. W. Nobth 
J. Woodcock 
R. Westmore et al. 
Robert Curry 


Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George W. North, 
249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton 12, Ont., or phone 522-6082. 


BACK YARD olRD WATCHER 

I have had a pair of Downys all winter—last winter I had two pairs. This 
last week another male Downy started coming and I noticed it had trouble 
holding on to the suet log so discovered it has only one leg. Last spring 
one pair of my Downys were banded. Do you think that sometimes their legs 
are injured in banding? I have been wondering. A few years ago I had a 
male Cardinal with one leg. I ha.ve seen a lot of House Sparrows that were 
sick. One spent the night in my feeding station. I thought you might like 
to know these facts. 

March 19, 1969 


Stella Brown. 
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